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should have been hurried north at once if Elizabeth had really
meant to break off the match with Darnley. The world in general
believed that she had been outwitted by Mary into granting
Darnley permission to go to Scotland. But a few of the better-
placed spectators, like Throckmorton, Randolph and others,
including later Mary herself, shrewdly guessed otherwise: that
Elizabeth, after offering Robert, had the diabolic inspiration of
withdrawing him in order to goad Mary into the alternative she
foresaw would prove her ruin. As in fact it did.
That the success of the scheme depended at every stage on
Elizabeth's ability to place absolute trust in Robert however
things went was apparent throughout. But what seems to have
struck no one was the oddity of the underlying assumption that
the post of suitor to Elizabeth imposed upon him the obligation,
if need arose, to marry Mary.
They had worked well together. In each emergency her love and
his ambition had been subordinated to and even artfully utilized
for the benefit of the state. But now for a time their ways
parted as in each rose the suspicion that the other was no longer
completely content with this static and too serviceable relation-
ship of theirs. In each this led to the normal human desire for
replacement of what was missing, to jealousy of the other for
acting on that desire and then, through the discovery of their
ability to hurt each other, to a* slow and wary search for recon-
ciliation. The incident which encloses the process was spread over
several years, for it was not a specific,act of collaboration on a
purpose, but a process of transition. And not being a collabora-
tion but a separation it at last reflects something of their different-
points of view instead of, like the others, little more than their
dual point of view.
It arose indirectly out of the Queen of Scots' marriage with
Lord Darnley. For with this union of the two most serious claims
upon the succession, it looked to the ruling class in England as
if they had suffered a dangerous reverse; for if Elizabeth died
unmarried while Mary had an heir, the outlook for the Protestant
faith and the vast property rights now attached to it were bleak
indeed. A clamour arose such as Elizabeth had not heard since
the first days of her reign that she take a husband without further
delay. Not only militant Anglicans joined in it but ordinary
people frightened of a foreign successor or no successor at all